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THE OLD GARRET. 


(Continued.) 
THE BROAD SWORD, AND OTHERS. 


‘T was born a gentleman,” said the broad sword. “I 
was always considered the sign, the symbol of one. Not 
many years since, asword was so essential to the charac- 
ter of a gentleman, that a man without one of my race 
by his side was in fact not a gentleman. My master, 
who was also yours, Mr. Curlingtongs, was one of the 
officers in the company of Cadets at its first formation. 
He had the honorable title of Major, and all his best 
friends called him Major. Little did I think once that I 
should be condemned to the disgrace of spending my old 
age in a garret with crooked curling tongs, broken 
pitchers, old baize gowns, noseless teakettles, old crutch- 
es, and, worse than all, a spinning wheel. My only peers 
here are the venerable musket, and the respectable wig, 
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but even they have seen too much service to be able to 
sympathize with the feelings of such an one asl. The 
degradation which the musket endured in being used as a 
spade, and being owned by such a person as Judah Lo- 
ring, and of which he does not seem to be at all ashamed 
but rather proud, makes a separation between him and 
me such as can never be got over.”-——‘'I trust not,” 
said the old musket; and the old wig also gave a slight 
acquiescent hitch. 

“I consider myself,’ resumed the broad sword, * to be 
a perfect gentleman. I have never defiled myself by 
any sort of labor. I have been considered something to 
show, something to be used only as a terror to evil doers. 
It strikes me that I really made the Major; he never 
could appear in his company or perform his duties with- 
out me ; his cue was not more essential. He was nota 
Major without me. Every one feared me when they 
saw my shining blade out of its scabbard, and it was 
really amusing occasionally to see the effect I produced. 
There have been swords that have done bloody work, but 
I have never been so defiled. The Cadets, you know, are 
the Governor’s body guard, and such is the anxiety of 
people sometimes to see a real live governor when he has 
on his governor’s dress and character, that the women 
and children crowd around him so that he can hardly 
find room to move and breathe. At one of these times 
of great pressure, my master took me out and flourished 
me round bravely. Oh! how they all scampered, just 
like a flock of frightened geese, merely at the sight of 
me. Such is the effect of my mere appearance. To be 
sure, the Major laughed whenever he told this story, I 
know not why, for it is perfectly true. Once, when all 
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the men in the family were gone away,—it was since we 
have lived in the country,—the children were in the 
upper chamber and the doors were open below, and they 
saw a frightful looking beggar coming up the avenue ; 
he was lame and had a patch over his eye. He looked 
terribly; but one of the girls ran for me, and took me out 
of the scabbard and shook me at him out of the window, 
and screamed out to him to go off; whereupon he turned 
round and hobbled off as fast as he could. Many such 
feats I have performed, too many to relate. I have really 
never performed any drudgery. Like Cesar I came, 
saw, and conquered.”’ 

At these words there was a sort of scornful laugh from 
every venerable person in the garret. Even the old 
baize gown shook with laughter; this vexed the sword 
so completely, that he stopped speaking, and notwith- 
standing their entreaties, would not resume the story or 
speak another word. So there was a deep silence fora 
few moments, which was broken at last by the old wig, 
who called upon the warming pan to tell her.story; the 
warming pan obeyed, and spoke asfollows : 

“T pass over my early life; time was when I was 
thought much of in this family. Early in the autumn, I 
was rubbed and polished till you could see your face in 
me. On the first cold night, some nice walnut wood em- 
bers were carefully put into me; I had the pleasure and 
honor of being passed up and down my mistress’s bed 
till it was well warmed, and this service I performed for 
her constantly till the warm weather returned. When 
any one in the family was ill, 1 was employed on the 
same service for him or her; or when guests came to 
pass the night, I performed this office for them, and this 
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was all apparently which my existence was for. A very 
monotonous life I led, to be sure, but I am of a quiet na- 
ture and care not for much variety. 

“‘T remember only one or two things, which occurred 
beyond this dull routine, which I will relate and then give 
place to some more interesting speaker. One day I was 
suddenly seized upon by one of the maids, and carried 
out into the orchard, when she began beating me with 
an iron spoon and making as much noise as she possibly 
could; presently others of the family joined with tin 
pans and kettles, and such a babel of sound you never 
heard; this, 1 found afterwards, was to stupefy a swarm 
of bees and make them alight, which at last they did, 
and then I was hung up upon my accustomed peg, but 
my brazen face still shows the marks which Dolly’s iron 
spoon left on me that morning. One feat however | 
performed, which I should think might put our friend the 
sword to the blush. 1 did do something in defence of 
our native land in the hour of her danger,—he it seems 
did nothing in his whole life but play gentleman. 

** Our cook Dolly was a brave woman, and during the 
Revolution once or twice she was left quite alone in the 
house, and everything in it was put under her care. 
Upon one of these occasions she was up stairs, and 
thought she heard some one in the house ; she came 
down very softly, and saw a man in the pantry helping 
himself to the silver; he was so much occupied, and she 
moved so softly, that he did not see or hear her. I was 
hanging in the entry close by where she passed; she 
took ine down very softly, came up behind the soldier, 
for such he was, and gave him a good box on the ear 
with me instead of herhand. This scared him so effectu- 
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ally that he threw down the silver, and scampered off after 
his companions, who were in the stable looking for horses 
which they meant, if they were there, to help themselves 
to. Dolly in the mean time caught up the silver, ran out 
of another door into a wood near the house, where she 
hid herself and the silver till the enemy were gone. 
These are all the events of my life that I have any mem- 
ory of. After my master’s and mistress’s death I was 
sent up garret to be put among the useless old things, 
such as gentleman’s broad swords, broken pitchers, nose- 
less tea kettles, &c. The reason for this is not that [ am 
worn out, but because the age is so much wiser that they 
have come to the conclusion that cold beds are more 
healthy than warm ones; so here I am left to rust out 
with the rest of my fellow sufferers. Perhaps my cousin 
foot-stove may have something more interesting to relate. 
| have done.” 

The foot stove seemed half inclined not to speak, but 
after a little urging, she said in a whining tone, 

‘“* Every one knows that I was made to be trodden un- 
der foot and to be abused. There was, to be sure, a 
period of my life somewhat more respectable. Many 
years ago, I was regularly during the cold weather 
brightened up and put in nice order every Saturday, and 
on Sunday taken to church ; for then the churches were 
cold, and without me well filled with blazing coals my 
mistress could not have borne to listen for more than an 
hour to the good minister’s sermon. For sermons at 
that time were sermons indeed, and the people got their 
money’s worth of preaching. I was indeed at that time 
a great favorite in the house. All the old people cared 
for me especially, and 1 was kept often in the parlor, and 
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when I was cold the children were allowed to sit upon 
me, but never to abuse me. But this is a capricious, 
changing, cheating, vain world, and foot stoves are not 
thought much of now-a-days. ‘The churches are warm- 
ed all over, so that foot stoves are not needed, and so | 
never go to church; indeed, in my broken down state | 
am not even used at home if it is possible to do without 
me ; and then, if I should be brought down stairs, a long 
apology is made for my looks. 

The truth is, my life has not beena happy or desirable 
one. I have had much to suffer. One happy moment 
Ihad. The dear lady to whom I first belonged had long 
wished to have a stove, but was prevented from buying 
one because she would not spend any money upon her- 
self she could possibly do without. Her husband, who 
knew this determined to get her one, and on the very 
day when she burned his hair in her efforts to learn to 
dress it as well as the hair dresser, he purchased me for 
her. I was the very best stove in the shop, and when 
he presented it to her, he said, ‘* Now, my dear, in re- 
venge for your burning my head, I will heap, not coals 
of fire on your head, but I will apply them to your feet, 
especially when you go to church; so beware lest I burn 
your feet as you did my head.” This pretty attention of 
her husband’s pleased her so much that she kept me in 
sight for many days. When shall I forget how soft and 
light her pretty, neatly dressed feet felt the first time 
she used me. For a long time I was her stove alone ; 
but after a time all sorts of feet were put on me, and life 
grew common and tiresome. After my mistress’s death 
I was much neglected, for wise folks said foot stoves 
should not be used. At last the cook, who was no inva- 
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lid and did not care for doctors, took me up, and soon 
began to consider meas her property, and kept me in the 
kitchen. One day however, the man when_he brought in 
some heavy logs of wood, threw them down carelessly ; 
one fell upon me and broke me up as you now see me. 
And here I remain shattered and forsaken by all—no- 
thing but an old broken foot stove that nobody cares for. 

The crutches were now called upon for their story. 
They both replied in the same breath that they had no- 
thing to say for themselves. They had been a contented 
happy pair, but their lives had furnished no incidents, no 
variety. Once only they had appeared in the world, to 
help their master move about after a very bad fit of 
rheumatism, and from that time had been consigned to 
the garret. Now and then children had taken them from 
their retirement to amuse themselves with, but they be- 
came soon tired of them and put them again into their 
corner, where they lived a truly Darby and Joan life. 
Let the old tea kettle, who looks as if life had gone hard 
with him, relate his adventures. We have had nothing 
to rejoice at, nothing to complain of,and have nothing 
more to say. 

‘* My story will be a short one,” said the tea kettle. 
‘‘ Like most of my friends I have had my ups and downs. 
I had the honor of being made in the mother country. I 
am of the very best of tin; what there is left of me is 
still pretty good. When that little girl’s grand parents 
were married, I first took my place in the family, and 
contributed my part to the adornment of the kitchen 
closet. I used to be kept bright as silver, and carried in, 
to the parlor morning and evening, and set upon some 
bright coals, where I used to sing my morning and even- 
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ing song to the happy family which I served. Ere long 
they had a grate, and I was banished and an elegant tea 
urn took my place. After this I was only used when 
any one was ill, and hot water was wanted for them up 
stairs. My nature is a kindly one, so I sang away as 
merrily to them then as if I had not been ill used. For 
this sweetness of temper | had my reward; for once my 
kind mistress took me up and said as she looked at me, 
**] do love this tea kettle; it discourses eloquent music 
to me; it tells the story of the early days of my married 
life ; I understand all it says.” 

But alas! with all this love and consideration for me, 
she made one fatal mistake. She allowed those same 
boys, who used the curling tongs to get a bone out of the 
pig’s throat, to take me with them when they went into 
the woods to pass a day and night, and have a frolic as 
they called it. ‘They made a huge fire and put me on 
it, and I boiled some water for them and did my duty 
well. But after they had satisfied their thirst with the 
good tea I had enabled them to make, they forgot your 
humble servant and left me on the coals. The water 
all evaporated and I was left to the fury of the fire ; my 
pleasant song turned intoa groan, a scream in fact; my 
nose could not stand the fire, it dropped into the ashes, 
and here I am, the wreck of what I was, with this ghastly 
hole in .me which you see. ‘To be sure, the boys were 
sorry enough for this, but that did not mend my nose. 
I am kept here by my mistress for the same reason 
that she keeps the old pitcher and other useless things, a 
memorial of happy days past and gone.” 

The andirons were now called upon to entertain the 
company. ‘We have nothing to tell,” said they. 
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** We have had nothing to enjoy saving the comfort that 
our perfect union has given us. We have never been 
parted, so we have never suffered. We are, to be sure, 
called the kitchen dogs, which is disagreeable, but we are 
made of good Russia iron and can beara good deal. We 
are out of fashion. Modern improvements have caused 
us also to be sent up garret; but we, like all other dogs, 
have had our day and have nothing to complain of, and 
having nothing to say will have the good sense to hold 
our peace. Please, Madam Spinning-wheel, give us 
your experiences.” 

The wheel began to whirl and whiz, and whirl and 
whiz, and made such a sleepy sound when telling her 
story that I could no longer keep even half awake, but 
fell fast asleep and did not hear a word she said, and so 
ended my reverie for that time. 

My little hearers seem to be in the same state ; so good 
night, and to bed. E. L. F. 


BenevoLENT SatLor-Boy.—As a schooner was sailing 
near Montauk Point, Long Island, during the past year, 
she was suddenly struck by a heavy gust of wind, upset, 
and instantly sunk. A vessel near by, which had seen 
the calamity, sent its boat to save from sinking any that 
had not gone to the bottom. On coming near where the 
schooner went down, they saw a little boy, twelve years 
old, floating on some wood, and went to take him off. As 
they approached him, with a nobleness of soul not often 
manifested, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Never mind me, save the 
Captain, he has a wife and six children.” The kind- 
hearted boy knew that the Captain’s family loved him, 
and would need his support. Both, however, were saved. 
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I was staying at a friend’s house lately, where there 
was a little boy about eight years old, and we soon got 
very well acquainted. One day, to my surprise, I heard 
him crying bitterly, which was not usual with him; so I 
went down into the parlor to see what the matter was. 
He was standing alone by the window, sobbing so that he 
could not answer me at first. At last he managed to tell 
me his trouble. 

** Mother promised to take me out to Grandmother’s 
this afternoon, and now she has gone without me, and I 
think it is too bad.” 

** And why did she not take you? your mother is in 
the habit of keeping her promises, 1 am sure.” 

** Yes, ma’am.” 

‘“* Then something must have happened which obliged 
her to leave you.” 

George did not seem willing to answer at first, but he 
soon acknowledged that his mother had had bad news; 
that his grandmother was very sick, so sick that his moth- 
er said it would be wrong to carry any children to her 
house. 

** Well, then, George, would you wish your mother to 
do wrong, just to give you a little pleasure ? would not 
that be selfish ?” 

**T can’t help being disappointed, because I have been 
thinking all day about going to play at Grandmother’s, 
and now I have nothing in the world to do.” 

** Cannot you play at home ?” 
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“There is nothing that I want to play at home; and I 
shall have a miserable time this whole afternoon, when I 
thought thatI was going to be so happy. I know] shall. 
I don’t see why I couldn’t go. I shall have a horrid time.” 

** And what sort of atime do you think your kind 
grandmother will be having this afternoon, and your 
mother ?” 

George seemed struck by this thought; he stopped 
crying. ‘‘ You do not like to be called selfish, George, 
nobody does, but what is it to be thinking only of your- 
self, and forget the trouble of others, of the very people 
who are so good to you always? If you were in your 
grandmother’s chamber this moment, how different it 
would look from what you have always seen! There 
would be no pleasant. sunshine coming in through the 
cherry trees by the window, but the shutter would be 
all closed; and your grandmother instead of sitting 
smiling in the rocking chair with a great picture-book to 
show you, or a basket of cherries on her little table for 
you, would be lying on her bed, pale as ashes, and per- 
haps groaning with pain. Your mother would be sitting 
beside her, with a face full of grief, bathing her forehead, 
and giving her such bitter medicines as you always hate. 
Is not that sad? yet I dare say that is just what is going 
on in your dear grandmother’s chamber; and here you 
are crying, not about your grandmother’s suffering so 
much, but about your own disappointment. Oh, Georgy 
boy! Ido not think that seems like you.” George’s 
feelings were entirely changed by this time. He was 
not often selfish, and he was now old enough to feel that 
it was wicked, He was heartily ashamed. 

After some time he went up stairs withme. He could 
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not yet bring himself to think of any play that he liked, 
he was so unsettled by his disappointment ; and he sat 
looking at me as [ worked, occasionally sighing dolefully. 
I proposed various little occupations, but nothing suited 
him ; but [ was glad to find that from time to time he put 
questions about his grandmother, showing that he was 
really interested about her. At iast my ball of worsted 
fell,and rolled across the floor, and away went the kitten 
after it. Away went George after kitty, butas he sprang 
from his chair, he knocked my large well-filled work- 
basket off the table, and there were spools of cotton, and 
balls, and needle-books, and emery-bags, and a variety of 
little odd matters, scattered all over the floor. I must 
confess there was an odd jumble of things in that basket. 
George looked up at me, frightened at the mischief, but 
when he saw that I only held up my hands and laughed, 
he popped down upon his knees and began to pick with 
all his might. I begged him to put the things into the 
basket as nicely as he could, and then there were so 
many balls to be wound up, and queer things to look at, 
and ask questions about, the riband measure, and the 
painted silk winders—and then the kitten would come 
so to help him, patting the balls with her paw, that he 
was busy for half an hour. After that I asked him if 
he could not think of something to do that would please 
his mother very much when she came home after such a 
melancholy afternoon. He considered a moment and 
then exclaimed joyfully, ‘*Oh, yes! I will write my 
copy.” ‘To work he went at my writing desk; screwing 
up his mouth, and uttering many ejaculations and com- 
ments, he finally completed a page of strokes, slanting 
all manner of ways, some with hair strokes stouter than 
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themselves, some fine as hair strokes, and some with hair 
strokes like pump-handles. He looked upon his work 
with great satisfaction however, exclaiming, ‘“‘ There, 
won’t mother be glad ?” 

By that time I remembered that my Canary bird had 
had no fresh chickweed that morning, so George went to 
the garden to get me some. I showed him the flowers 
through a magnifying glass, which delighted him very 
much; and he borrowed the glass to look at a dead fly, 
a bit of sugar, one of Billy’s feathers, a scrap of muslin, 
and a variety of otherobjects. Something reminded him 
of a story which he thought I would like to hear; so he 
ran for his book, and sitting in alow chair by my side, 
he read aloud, till, to his great amazement, he heard the 
clock strike six, and saw the carriage coming up the 
avenue. ‘* Why, I declare there is mother coming home. 
I do hope that grandmother is better. Is it possible that 
the afternoon is gone?” ‘Yes, the afternoon that was 
to be so miserable. Has it been as bad as you expected ?” 

“ Oh no,a great deal better than I expected, I am 
sure. I have had a real good time, myself. I wish 
mother and grandmother had been as well off.” 

‘‘ Well, George, you will very often find it so. Things 
almost always turn out better than you expect, when you 
cannot have what you want; and especially when you 
begin by conquering some selfish feeling. You would 
have been unhappy just as long as you kept fretting and 
thinking about the pleasure you had lost. Now you have 
found out one of the secrets of being happy ; you have 
forgotten yourself, and have been trying to do something 
for others. Don’t forget it.” L. J. H. 
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A CHILD’S THOUGHT. 


My heart was sad with heavy thoughts, 
And beating wearily,— 

For I had said “ Farewell” to him 
Most dear on earth to me. 


I laid my little son to bed, 
“Good night, dear child!” said I. 

* Mother!” cried he, “ pray let me look 
Once more into the sky!” 


Irais’d the curtain, and forthwith 
He clasp’d his hands for joy, 

As some bright hope were granted him— 
“What is it then, my boy ?” 


“ Mother! you know this night I pray’d 
Tothe dear God above, 

That he would bring my father back 
In safety to our love. 


“That He would guide him o’er the sea, 
And o’er the land again, 

That he should safe and happy be, 
And free from care or pain. 


“ And now, dear mother, look once more 
At those sweet stars so bright; 

I think I see the Saviour’s eye 
In their clear shining light. 
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“T always think when stars are there 
Above, in that blue sky, 

That the dear Saviour, God’s own Son, 
Looks on us lovingly. 


“‘ And now I’m almost sure, nay quite, 
He sees my dear Papa, 

And He will bring him safely home 
To us, and you, Mamma !” 


And then the dear child rais’d again 
His little heart in prayer, 

With thanks for this sweet evidence 
Of Heavenly love and care. 


Then on his eye-lids gently fell 
The sleep of trusting love ; 

More peacefully it scarcely seem’d 
Could angels rest above. 


And in his mother’s heart was left 
A bright and hopeful joy, 

And gratitude to Heaven for this 
Dear, precious, noble boy. 


And fervently my full heart pray’d 
For blessings on his life, 

That the bright star of God’s own light 
Might guide him through earth’s strife. 
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ADA AND EMMA. 
BY MRS. 


I roxy you the story of the little red shoe some time 
ago. I will now give you some little stories about the 
two little girls you read of in that. 

Ada was nine years old. Her sister was not quite 
two years younger. They were always together, and 
were very fond of each other. Ada was bright, lively, 
and strong. She always went first in all their litttle 
schemes and wild pranks, but Emma was ready enough 
to follow. 

Many were the fences and trees they climbed. Em- 
ma was never satisfied til] she had gone the highest, or 
jumped the farthest of all. In their races upon the side- 
walk or down the garden, her laugh was the merriest and 
her foot the fleetest. Yetshe was commonly very quiet, 
and would have been very sedate, but for the example of 
her livelier brothers and sisters. 

Their brother Anthony was often with them in their 
frolics, but little Susie was generally left in the house ; 
they thought her too little to play as they did. 

Anthony was a fine boy of six years of age. He en- 
tered into their sports with all his might. He was al- 
ways kind and gentle to his sisters, but he was a very 
great rogue, and played them many good tricks. 

They had their playhouse ina closet which had a 
window in it. One day they put their dolls in bed, and 
went out to walk. Anthony went iuto the closet while 
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they were gone, and turned everything about in the 
queerest manner. He turned the dolls round with their 
heads down under the bed clothes, and their feet on the 
pillows. ‘The chairs were piled up in the middle of the 
floor, and the tongs and shovel were hung up with the 
dolls’ silk dresses. The table was turned upside down, the 
kitchen furniture hung on the legs, and the rocking chair 
put in the middle of it. 

The little girls were not much pleased with this trick ; 
but they laughed, chased him all about, and then they 
put all things in place again. 

It would almost frighten you to hear how many nar- 
row escapes these little mad-caps had. I will tell you 
two or three of them. 

Mr. Mason’s house was built in rather an odd manner. 
It had an upper roof, with a walk around it. A little be- 
low this roof, another jutted out. There were little win- 
dows as deep as one pane of glass just above this second 
roof. Now these little heedless things used to get over 
the railing, and drop down upon the second roof; then 
they drew back one of the windows, and let themselves 
down backward into the little chamber, hanging by their 
hands, till their feet touched the bed ; then they let go 
their hold, and fell plump into the middle of the soft 
feathers. This they did a great many times. 

Now one day Emma took it into her little head to do 
it alone. She climbed over the railing in a little differ- 
ent place from the usual one. She drew back the wrong 
window, and let herself down by her hands. In vain 
she felt for the soft bed with her dangling feet. There 
was no bed there. Instead of that, she was hanging 
over a deep, yawning stair-case. The poor thing knew 
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that she must fall, and she dreaded it very much. Her 
little heart beat very hard, and she trembled like a leaf. 
She held by her hands till they were quite numb, and 
she could hold on no longer. She fell down heavily up- 
on the hard stairs, and then rolled to the bottom, bang 
against the door. She had plenty of bruises of every 
shade and color, but she was ashamed to say anything 
about it. 

The children were very fond of going up into the bel- 
fry of the church which was near Mr. Mason’s house. 
There was a beautiful view from this place. On one 
side they could see the ocean with its pretty islands and 
wild shores. On the other ran a small river. Where the 
river met the ocean was a long bridge. They liked 
very much to look abroad over this pleasant scene. 
They liked to look down into the street, and see how 
the men and horses and dogs looked. ‘They seemed 
like playthings so far off. This belfry had a heavy rail- 
ing round it. The rails were very wide apart, and on 
the outside was a wide moulding. There was a large 
bell in the belfry, and a dial on the side of the tower. 
The children did not like to be up there when the clock 
struck. It made such a noise that it almost stunned 
them. ‘There wasa little iron hammer that struck the 
hour upon the side of the bell. 

One day they were up there, and were very much 
afraid it was going to strike twelve. They wished to 
see what o’clock it was by the dial. So they crawled 
through the railing upon the moulding outside. Ada 
looked down over the side at the dial, and Emma held 
her by her clothes to keep her from falling. It was a 
dreadful danger that they were in. It makes me shud- 
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der to think of it. If they had felt frightened, they 
would certainly have fallen. A gentleman saw them, 
but did not dare to speak, for fear the surprise would 
make them fall down. He expected every moment to 
see them dashed to pieces on the pavement below. 
They came safely down into the street again, and he 
came and spoke to them severely. But he did not tell 
their parents, as he ought to have done. 

At another time, all three of the children ran down the 
roof of Mr. Mason’s house, and planted themselves against 
the chimneys to the great terror of their neighbors. The 
roof was very smooth and slippery ; I wonder that they 
got there safely. ‘Their father happened to come down the 
street. He was very much frightened when he saw 
them standing against the chimneys. He thought if he 
spoke to them they would be alarmed, and try to run up 
ina hurry, and slip down into the street. So he said 
nothing, but went into the house. They hoped he had 
not seen them. Presently they heard their mother’s 
voice at the foot of the stairs, calling them. Mr. Mason 
had asked her to do this, that they might not be startled 
at seeing him, or hearing the sound of his voice. They 
crawled carefully up the roof, but their feet slipped now 
and then, and frightened them much. They got in at 
the window, at last, and ran down stairs. Their mother 
was very pale, and near fainting. She could not help 
shedding tears for joy, when she saw them safe. 

They found their father in the parlor. He looked 
very serious, and did not smile upon them as he usually 
did. He took them into his study and talked with them. 
He asked them how they thought he and their mother 
would have felt, if one of them had fallen from the roof 
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and been dashed to pieces in the street. Or how they 
would themselves have felt, to have seen their brother or 
sister killed in this dreadful manner. The children wept 
much, and promised never again to undertake any such 
dangerous exploits. He told them that he felt it his duty 
to shut them up in separate rooms for half thatday. He 
did this that they might have time to think over the mat- 
ter, and make good resolutions for the future. The 
children knew that they ought to be punished, and bore 
it very cheerfully. I do not think they were ever so 
thoughtless again. 

The summer passed by, with all its beautiful flowers, 
and bright green grass. Autumn too went by, with its 
fine fruit, and its gay colored leaves. Then came win- 
ter, with its frosts and snowbanks out of doors, and its 
cheerful fires and happy faces within. The children en- 
joyed themselves greatly with their pleasant sleighrides, 
coastings down hill, and slides on the pond. 

Ada and Emma did not mind the cold much, when 
they were at play. Their mother liked to have them 
out in the fresh air, she thought it was good for them. 
So she dressed them warmly in their cloaks, and hoods, 
and tippets, and warm mittens, and let them run. She 
used to stand at the window, and see them run up on a 
great snow-bank in the corner of the garden, and slide 
down on their feet. 

One evening, she called them while they were stand- 
ing on the top of the drift. Ada and Anthony slid down 
and ran along the garden alley toward the house. But 
where was Emma? ‘They turnedto look. She was no 
where to be seen. ‘They called her with all their might. 
A little smothered voice came from the snow-drift. They 
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ran back, and found her buried in snow in the middle of 
it, and struggling to get out. She laughed when she 
saw them, and felt them pulling her out. The crust had 
thawed in one place, and gave way under her feet, and 
down she went over head and ears in snow. She was a 
funny little figure when she came out. She looked very 
much like a little white Cuba dog. 

When the alleys were all smooth in the garden, they 
liked much to get little Susie out, and drag her about 
upon the sled. Sometimes, when they came to a soft 
snow-bank, they would manage to upset her into it. She 
always thought this a very good joke, and laughed as 
loudly as any of them. 

One day in the month of January there came a very 
great thaw. All the beautiful snow melted away, and 
ran off in little rivers. ‘The streets and the garden were 
full of water, and everything looked very dismal. There 
was no fun for the little girls abroad, and they had to 
amuse themselves as well as they could in the house. 
For some time they watched Anthony from the window. 
He was digging with the kitchen shovel to make water 
courses from the front door down into the street. He 
often turned round and shouted to his sisters to tell them 
the plan of his work. He grew very warm, and they 
laughed to see how red his cheeks and his nose and his 
chin were. When they were tired with looking out, they 
went and sat down by their mother, and begged for some 
work. Little Susie too brought her arm chair, and sat 
down by them. She had a needle and thread, and a 
piece of cambric, and was trying to sew. She had 
taken some pretty long stitches, and her cloth was all 
drawn up into a little ball. When they laughed at her 
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work, she said, “‘ You must not laugh at little Susie ; she 
is making a purse for Papa.” Mrs. Mason fitted some 
plain sewing for the little girls, and tried to make the 
time pass as agreeably as possible, by talking with them 
and telling them stories. Presently Anthony became 
tired of working with none to admire. He came in and 
sat down with the rest. His mother spread her reel, and 
gave him some skeins of cotton to wind. 

“Now, mother, for another story,” said he. ‘ Had 
you any brothers when you were a little girl?” 

‘** Yes, | had two. One was older than myself, the 
other was not far from my age. He was avery great 
rogue, but I loved him dearly.” 

“Did he play you any tricks ?” 

“Yes, plenty of them. I will tell you what he did 
one day. My sister Anna and I were going with our 
little baskets to pick whortleberries. He wished to go 
with us, but while he was out of the way, we ran off 
without him. We were gone for several hours. It was 
almost dark when we came home through the field near 
the house. There was a little path through the mowing 
ground. Presently my feet became tangled in some 
grass, and I fell and spilled some of my berries. I picked 
myself up, but it was to dark to pick up my lost berries. 
We went a few steps farther, and down went Anna. 
Her basket fell from her hand, but luckily did not turn 
over. After this we walked very carefully, but both had 
a fall or two more, and lost most of our berries. We 
could not account for it, till we spied William peeping 
out from behind atree, and looking very droll. Then 
we knew he had served us a trick. We ran and caught 
him, and made him confess. He told us that he had 
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bent over the long grass from both sides of the path, and 
lied it together in the middle. So we caught our feet in 
it, and that made us fall down. He said he did it to pay 
us for running away from him.” 

** Ha, ha, ha! that was a real good joke.” 

** Yes, but you must hear the rest. The next morning, 
when we came down to breakfast, we found our little 
baskets in our plates. They were quite full of berries. 
William had risen very early, and taken a long walk to 
get them for us.” 

**Q, how kind he was. That was right in him after 
plaguing you so.” 

‘“‘ He made a funny little joke about it at the breakfast 
table. He told us that the son rose that morning before 
day. We all laughed, and told him that it could not be 
so, for it was always day when the sun rose. But we 
soon found out his joke.” 

‘*OQwhata rogue! Do tell us something more about 
him.” 

“He used to make a little slip noose of twine, and ask 
us to take hold of it for a moment. He would then 
draw the noose and catch us by the hand. When he- 
had got us prisoners, he would run all about, and make 
us follow him up stairs and down, and round the garden. 
He called himself the captain, and marched and sung all 
the way. But as soon as he saw we were tired, he al- 
ways let us loose again.” 

‘Oho! I think my sisters would not be caught so 
easily.” 

** Once William had a narrow escape. My father’s 
barn was a very large one. I remember how awe-struck 
I was on going into it, after the hay had all been taken 
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out. It seemed so large and high. The swallows were 
flying in and out, and circling round with as much freedom 
as if the sky were over them instead of a roof. One of 
the men put up a very long swing for us. We used to 
soar like birds when we got into it. I shall never forget 
how I felt the first time I found myself almost at the 
ridge-pole, and looking down at the floor, so far beneath 
me. I fairly caught my breath with fear. It was long 
before I dared to swing so high again. 

William was famous for swinging high. He was 
never afraid, and seemed to take delight in the danger. 
One day we were looking on to see him, as he dared to 
go higher and higher. At last he said he would touch a 
great nail, which he showed us sticking out from one of 
the highest timbers. He made a great effort, he almost 
reached it. Next time he went beyond it. In coming 
back his large silver shoe buckle caught on the nail. It 
jerked him out of the swing, which fell from his hold. 
He was left hanging by his foot at the very height of this 
monstrous barn. Emma shrieked with terror. I ran to 
the yard and called the men. They came very quickly 
with a long ladder, and brought him down. I said not 
one word till I saw him safely on the floor, and then I 
cried as if my heart would break. One of the men 
told me afterwards, that when I called them my face and 
lips were white as snow.” 

**Q, it makes me tremble to hear you tell! How he 
must have felt while he was hanging there! If he had 
fallen !” 

‘* But, mother,” said Ada, **he was not to blame as 
we were, when we used to run down to the chimneys.” 

‘‘ T never shall do anything like that again,” cried Em- 
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ma. ‘I know it grieved you. How pale you looked 
when you came down stairs! Dear mother, I hope I 
shall never give you pain again.” 

‘‘ Did you ever do such naughty things, mother ?” said 
Anthony. 

‘“*No, we were never very venturous. We were 
afraid of displeasing our father, and our poor sick moth- 
er. She was ill a long time, and died of consumption 
when I was only nine years old. She used to ride every 
day, and when we had been good, one of us went with 
her, and my father. We sat on a little cricket in the 
bottom of the chaise.” 

‘** How could you live without a mother ?” said Ada. 
‘Tam sure we could not do without you. Could we, 
imma ?” : 

Emma’s eyes were full of tears. 

** No, Ada, I always ask God in my prayers to let me 
die when mother does, or else to let me die first.” 

‘* Why, Emma,” said Ada, “that is not right. If 
you died first, mother would feel all the grief.” 

‘* No, Ada, you do not understand what I ‘mean. It is 
avery different thing. There are five of us children, 
and there is only one mother. If she died we should not 
have any mother; but if I died, she would have four 
children left to comfort her.” 

Little Susie did not understand all they said. But she 
knew it was something rather tender and sad. She put 
down her work, and stood up by her mother’s knee with 
a very serious look. Then she put up her little mouth 
and kissed her. ** Good mama,” said she, ‘* I love you !” 

Just then the baby was brought in, and they all gath- 
ered round him as he lay on his mother’s lap. He liked 
VOL. X. 23 
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to see their little bright faces. He crowed and laughed , 
and set both hands and feet in motion, shewing his plea- 

sure at having them around him. Susie rubbed her soft 

cheek over his, and he winked and winked as he felt her 

curls dragging across his eyes. They loved their little 

brother very much. He was a beautiful little creature, 

and very merry and good natured. 

Anthony soon became tired of staying in the house, 
and ran out of doors again. In about half an hour he 
came and beckoned his sisters out. 

**Q, come,” said he, ‘there is some real good fun. 
Come, do come out. You will not need to wear anything 
warm but hoods and tippets.””. Away they ran full of 
expectation. Anthony ledthe way. Ashe went through 
the yard, he stopped and pulled a stick out of a pile of 
brushwood. He went into the chaise house, and lifted 
up a trap door which was in one corner of the floor, and 


asked them to look down. They did, and saw that the 
barn cellar was half full of water. They were a little 
afraid at first, and started back. Anthony went down a 
few steps, and took hold of an old shutter with boards 
piled upon it, which was floating upon the water. The 
little girls came down the steps to see what he was going 
to do. 


** Now,” said Anthony, “ I am going to be a captain of 
a merchant vessel. I am going to sea. You must be 
merchants at home. This upper step shall be Boston, 
and this next one shall be Long Wharf. My vessel is 
standing at the wharf. You are my owners, that is, the 
owners of the vessel. You must give me some freight. 
That means something to take to France, there, across 
the water. I shall exchange it for something that the 
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Frenchmen will give me to bring back to you, and then 
you must keep store, and sell it. That’s the way they 
do at the wharves in Boston.” 

‘* What is the name of your vessel, Mr. Captain,” said 
Ada. 

“O, I forgot that. Let me see—it shall be the Su- 
san, for dear little Susie. The Susan is cleared and 
ready to sail, as soon as she has her freight on board.” 

They loaded Anthony’s vessel with pieces of wood, a 
pair of old mouldy boots, a hammer, a bridle, and one 
or two horseshoes, which they found hanging up in the 
chaise-house. ‘Then he got upon the raft, and pushed 
with his stick against the steps. After turning round 
half way, he floated off sideways, and hit against the 
cellar wall. He pushed again with his stick, and with 
some trouble, got across to the opposite side. The 
Frenchmen had very little to give in, exchange, and he 
found no wharf where he could unload the Susan. So 
he had to bring the things all back again. ‘A very 
poor voyage !”” said Emma, “‘ your owners are not very 
well pleased with you.” ‘* Cannot help that,” said An- 
thony ; ** the Frenchmen have had an earthquake, and it 
has swallowed up all their wharves, and all their cities. 
They had nothing to sell.” 

‘““ tia, ha! where did they stand while their houses 
and wharves were swallowed up?” 

“ Oh, I don’t know. I suppose they ran off, or jumped 
up into the clouds. But come, let us play something 
else. You shall get on here withme. We will call this 
a pleasure boat. We will take a sail together.” 

The little girls stepped on very carefully. They 
gathered their frocks closely round them, and sat down 
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upon their feet. They sailed along very pleasantly, and 
made believe that they stopped at a great many green 
islands. They bought imaginary fish and lobsters, and 
ate them on board. It was rather tiresome, sitting upon 
their feet, so they got Captain Anthony to set them on 
shore again at Long Wharf. They found their shoes full 
of water, and the edges of their pantalettes rather wet. 
They went into the house, and told their mother all about 
it. She very kindly changed their wet garments. She 
said it was not a very pretty play for little ladies, but was 
glad they had enjoyed themselves, and that their vessel 
had not been wrecked. 

Though the children enjoyed the winter finely, they 
were very glad when the spring opened. The brooks 
seemed to them to run laughing along, as if they were 
rejoiced to be free once more. They watched the little 
buds as they swelled and unfolded their delicate leaves. 
Very soon the meek May-flower and violet greeted them 
from the sunny banks. Where the great snow-drift had 
been in the corner of the garden, a proud Crown Imperial 
lifted its head. <A bright little Crocus bloomed at its side. 
The children found new treasures every day in the fields 
and garden. 

June came, the month of roses — O how beautiful they 
were! The house was surrounded with them. They 
peeped through the garden fence, they twined the pillars 
of the piazza, and hung into the very windows. The 
air was full of sweetness. 

In the midst of this lovely time, the baby was taken 
sick. ‘The doctor was sent for. He said the disease 
was croup, and he looked very serious about it. It was 
a dangerous case, and the father and mother were very 
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anxious. Ada and Emma went round on tiptoe, and 
did not dare to ask any questions. Every one looked 
sad. 

The doctor came several times in the day, and always 
went out with an anxious face. When the time came 
for the children to go to bed, their father led them softly 
into the sick chamber. Little William lay on his mother’s 
lap. His eyes were open, but he did not laugh and crow 
as usual. He did not know his brother and sisters. He 
was too ill to notice them. Their mother told them to 
kiss their little brother. They did it very gently, but he 
did not seem to know that they kissed him. His little 
hand was hot and dry, and his breath was very short and 
quick. The doctor came in and the children were sent 
to bed. 

In the morning Mr. Mason came into the little girls’ 
room, and sat down by their bed, and kissed them both. 

“My dear children,” said he, “ your little brother 
suffers no longer. He is at rest. God has taken him to 
live with him in heaven.” 

The children burst into tears. Emma lay down, and 
hid her face in the pillow. Ada cried and sobbed aloud. 

** We cannot help grieving at parting with this dear 
precious babe,” said Mr. Mason, “* but we need not mourn 
forhim. He is happy, and will never have any more 
pain. He died innocent and pure, and can never have 
any temptation to do wrong. You remember Christ 
blessed a little infant, and said, ‘ Suffer little children to 
come unto me, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.’ ” 

Ada and Emma became more composed as their father 
talked with them. When he went out, they dressed 
themselves and went down to the breakfastroom. Their 
VoL. X. 23* 
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mother had not yet risen. She had a severe head-ache. 
The children went up softly to her bedside. She took 
their hands in hers, and tried to smile upon them, but 
they saw that her eyes were red and swollen. They 
could not help crying again. They kissed her, and 
went down stairs that she might not see their tears. 

After breakfast they went to the window to look out. 
The roses were blooming bright and fresh as ever, but 
their brightness wasalmost sad tothechildren. It seemed 
to say, ‘* We bloom for you still, but your loveliest and 
sweetest bud has faded away.” They did not consider 
that it had gone to bloom in heaven. 

The children all went and sat down by their father. 

‘** How sad it seems to think that dear little Willie will 
never play with us again,” said Anthony. ‘ He was 
my only brother. I feel as if I could not live without 
him. I used to think how happy I should be to lead him 
to school, when he should be old enough.” 

* It seems to me,” said Emma, ‘as if I never could 
be happy again.” 

*“* Nor I,” said Ada. ‘I believe Ido not wish to be 
happy as I was before. I do not wish to forget dear 
Willie, and yet it makes me so sad to think of him!” 

‘* My dear children,” Said Mr. Mason, ‘ there is noth- 
ing wrong in feeling sorrow for the loss of your little 
brother ; but in all your grief you must remember who 
has taken him from you. Do not dwell upon what is sad, 
but try and recollect all his little endearing ways, and 
feel grateful to God, for the pleasure you have had in 
him. Remember too how good and innocent he was, 
_ and try to be like him. Try to improve in all things, that 
when you follow him, you may be worthy to meet him 
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in that happy world where he has gone before you.” 
The children looked earnestly in his face and wept, 
but they felt happier and better for his kind words to 
them. 

Mr. Mason rose and walked into the next room, and 
beckoned them to follow him. What a beautiful sight 
met their view! It was dear little William lying in his 
basket cradle. It seemed as if he were sleeping, and 
his dreams were very pleasant to him. <A sweet smile 
was on his lips. His soft curls parted on his forehead, 
and his little hands crossed over his bosom. In one of 
them lay a damask rose bud. The cradle was hung with 
roses, and one had fallen upon the little dimpled shoulder. 

The children gazed in awe and wonder. They had 
never seen anything so beautiful—so holy. And this 
was death! They could hardly believe it. They could 
not take their eyes away from the lovely sight. 

At last Ada said, “ Dear father, I feel happy now 
ibout dear little Willie. It seems as if he were ina 
‘leasant sleep. He looks so placid and happy. Ido not 
eel like crying about him any more.” 

*‘T know he must be a little angel in heaven,” said 
Emma. ‘I hope he will watch over us, and teach us to 
»e good,” 

** We will try to be very good, and tomake dear moth- 
rr forget her grief by doing everything we can to com- 
fort her.” 

** Yes,” cried Anthony, ‘we will try to be so good 
that she shall not have anxiety about us. O,I wish I 

were as good as dear little William, and had never done 
anything wrong in my life.” 

Mr. Mason pressed his children to his bosom, and told 
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them they had found the very best way to comfort 
their mother under her present grief. 

Mr. Mason had bought a lot inthe newcemetery. He 
raised a simple white stone where the dear little babe 
was buried, and laid out a border of flowers around it. 
There the children planted their most beautiful flowers, 
and trained roses to hang over the resting place of their 
little brother. In doing this their good resolutions were 
strengthened. When they came to work in this little 
garden, the flowers seemed to speak of their angel brother. 
Like him they were sweet, lovely and innocent, and like 
him they must fade and die. But another season would 
bring them again into bloom, and could they doubt that 
he also was raised to bloom again yet more beautifully 
in the garden of Heaven! 





FAITH. 


BY R. 8S. 8. ANDROS. 


A swallow in the spring 
Came to our granary, and ’neath the eaves 
Essayed to make her nest, and there did bring 
Wet earth and leaves. 


Day after day she toiled, 
With patient art, but ere her work was crowned, 
Some sad mishap the tiny fabric spoiled, 

And dashed it to the ground. 


She found the ruin wrought : 
Yet not cast down, forth from her place she flew, 
And withher mate, fresh earth and grasses brought, 
And built her nest anew. 
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A BEAUTIFUL LEGEND. 


We find ina late sermon of Theodore Parker, the 
following story. The subject of the discourse is ‘ rest :” 


** They tell a story that one day Rabbi Judah and his 
brethren, the seven pillars of Wisdom, sat in the Court 
of the ‘Temple on a feast day, disputing about rest. One 
said that it was to have attained sufficient wealth, yet 
without sin. ‘The second that it was fame and praise of 
all men. The third that it was the possession of power, 
to rule the state. The fourth that it consisted only ina 
happy home. ‘The fifth that it must be in the old age of 
one who is rich, powerful, famous, surrounded by chil- 
dren and children’s children. The sixth said that all 
that were vain unless a man keep all the ritual law of 
Moses. And Rabbi Judah, the venerable, the tallest of 
the brothers, said, Ye all have spoken wisely, but one 
thing more is necessary ; he can only find rest, who to all 
these things addeth this, that he keepeth the tradition of 
the elders. 

There sat in the Court a fair haired boy, playing with 
the lilies in his lap, and hearing the talk dropped them 
with astonishment from his hands and looked up — that 
boy of twelve —and said, Nay, nay, fathers, he only 
haveth rest, who loveth his brother as himself, and God 
with his whole mind and heart and soul. He is greater 
than wealth and fame and power, happier than a happy 
home, happy without it, better than honored age, he is a 
law to himself and above all tradition. ‘The doctors 
were astonished. They said, when Christ cometh shall 
he tell us greater things. And they thanked God, for 
they said, The old men are not always wise, yet, God be 
praised that out of the mouth of this young suckling, has 
His praise become perfect.” 
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WHAT HABITS TO PART WITH AND WHAT TO 
KEEP. 


Ir was a sweet spring morning, when the mother birds 
were all busy, each with her building materials of stick, 
straw, feather, or thread, in preparing the home for her 
little family, that a chaise with a gentleman and lady, 
with their little daughter, stopped before the door of a 
low cottage whose roof was shaded by a broad elm. 
The sound of the wheels brought to the gate a pleasant 
looking woman, who with a smile came out to receive her 
visitors. It was evident from her manner that she had 
been expecting them ; they were asked into the best par- 
lor where everything was neat and clean. The simple 
furniture had upon it the polish of faithful care and rub- 
bing, and every thing wore the air of comfort and taste. 


After a long talk between the mistress of this pretty 
cottage, and the father and mother of the little girl, the 
time came for leaving. This was a painful moment, for 
the father and mother were to leave their little daughter 
behind them in the care of their friend, who was the 
wife of a farmer. It was after the sound of the wheels 


had died away that the friendly woman, in whose care 
this little girl had been placed, came up to her, and in a 
kind voice asked her if she would not like to go with her 
and feed the chickens. Lucy, for that was her name, 
was too unhappy to speak an answer ; but she rose from 
her seat and took the hand that was offered her, and was 
soon in the yard surrounded by all the hens and chickens, 
who devoured their food with so much eagerness as to 
amuse her very much. Everything looked so beautifully 
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sweet smells, that she was somewhat comforted and be- 
gan to be less unhappy. 

Lucy knew too that she was sent from home that she 
might become strong and healthy after the severe sick- 
ness which she had lately recovered from, and that her 
father and mother, and brother and sister, did not love 
her any of the less because she was obliged to be sepa- 
rated from them awhile. She had besides come to an 
old friend of her mother’s, whom she had often seen be- 
fore and whom she loved, so my young friends must not 
suppose she was very wretched. Lucy was left alone 
with the hens and chickens, that she might do as she 
pleased. She liked being out of doors so much that she 
seated herself upon an old stone, and found great amuse- 
ment in observing what was about her. It was after she 
had been seated there some time, that her good friend 
came to her and asked her if she would not like to see 
her make some bread. Lucy had begun to be tired of 
her hard seat, and was glad to go into the house, and 
there in the nice kitchen were all the preparations for 
the making of bread, and she was very much _ pleased 
to do something herself towards it, by sifting the meal. 
When the bread was made and put into the oven, it was 
time to set the table for dinner, and Lucy was shown 
where the plates, and knives and forks, andall the things 
that belong to the setting of the table were kept, so that 
she could assist in spreading it. As soon as it was 
twelve.o’clock, the dinner was served up, and Lucy took her 
seat at the table to eat her first meal in her new home. 
There was the farmer himself, and three children besides 
his wife. Lucy felt very awkwardly at sitting down 


around her, and the air felt so soft and was so full of 
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with strangers ; but they were all so gentle and kind to 
her, treating her as if she were one of the family, that in 
a little while she felt quite easy, and forgot that she was 
amongst strangers. After dinner came the washing of 
the dishes and cleaning up of the kitchen, in which Lucy, 
small as she was, was able to assist. As she was yet 
feeble from the effects of illness, the litthe work she had 
done was quite fatiguing to her, so that she was glad to 
rest in the afternoon. But when it came five o’clock and 
the children had returned from school, she had become 
so much refreshed, that she was very glad to accept their 
invitation to go with them after the cows, who were to be 
brought home to be milked. It was a pleasant walk to 
the pasture where they were kept, and the young folks 
soon found enough to talk about on their way, so that 
when they came back with the cows, all seemed to be 
well acquainted ; now the cows came in for their share, 
and Lucy had decided which of them she should like 
best, after attending very particularly to the character 
which the children gave of them. 

It was a new and a very pretty sight to Lucy to see 
the cows milked, and when she sat down to the tea-table 
she saw with peculiar interest the beautiful cream and 
milk which these said cows had produced. At last this 
new day in Lucy’s life came to a close, and she went to 
the neat little bed chamber which had been prepared for 
her, so fatigued that she was thankful for the rest it 
promised her, and never did a little girl sleep more sound- 
ly. She awoke the next morning feeling better and 
stronger than she ‘iad for a long time before. Her first 
thoughts were of her dear home, and with it came a sad 
feeling ; but a cheering song from a bird in the tree close 
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to her window, chased away her sadness, and reminded 
her how many pleasant things there were around her, and 
she sprang from her bed with a willingness that she had 
not felt for a long while. It would take too long to tell 
how Lucy spent all her days, but in each one she found 
so much to interest her that in the course of a week she 
felt very happy, and became so much better in health 
that she soon forgot that she had been ill. ‘The spring 
and the summer passed, and she had gained much in 
knowledge and health. The doctor had forbidden her to 
study, but she found there was always one great book 
open to her from which she could gather much. The 
birds and the flowers, and the brooks and the clouds and 
the stars were her teachers, and her school-house was 
the open field. But this was not all; the friends with 
whom she lived taught her that she could be as happy 
with plain floors, simple furniture, and a hard bed, as she 
could, with all the luxuries she had left at her home in 
the city; she had also learnt from her country friends 
the pleasure of doing good by helping the poor neighbors 
who were in want, fur she always accompanied her kind 
friends on their visits of mercy. 

Lucy spent the spring and following summer in the 
country, for this space of time was necessary to restore 
her constitution, and give her strength to return to her 
school’ in the city. The time at length arrived when 
she was to go home. It was a joyful event when she 
again returned to her father and mother, and brother and 
sister, but there was mingled some bitter with the sweet 
of her return. Lucy in going home had the pain of separ- 
ating from friends whom she had learned to love very dear- 
ly. Assoonas the firstjoy of the meeting was over, Lucy 
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was called upon to tell her story, and relate all that had 
happened to her. While she was doing so,it was observed 
by her brother and sister that her mode of talking was 
different from theirs ; they exchanged looks, and seemed 
much amused and somewhat shocked, to hear her say 
caow, instead of cow, and hisen, instead of his, with 
many more expressions which are thought vulgar. Lucey 
observed that she was the subject of remark, and did not 
at first understand the matter; but she soon perceived that 
it arose from the difference in her mode of speaking, and 
tried as far as she could to avoid it; but a habit is not 
easily broken. Her brother and sister seemed to think 
that she quite disgraced herself by the twang she had 
caught, and felt mortified at these inelegancies of their 
sister, and they laughed at her so much for this that she 
found it rather hard to bear ; she did however bear it well, 
and resolved that she would cure herself as soon as pos- 
sible. 

The end of this day of her return to her old home 
also came to a close, and she went to bed in the same 
rooin with her sister, but not to sleep so soundly as she 
did the first night in her country home ; the soft bed made 
her feverish, and she had not had sufficient exercise to 
make hersleep. When her sister awoke in the morning, 
she found Lucy gone; she was quite alarmed at this, and 
the thought came to her, that she had run away to get rid 
of her laughing at her, and she went to the breakfast 
room full of alarm to tell her mother of Lucy’s absence. 
But Lucy entered at another door at the same time, with 
her cheeks rosy from the exercise of a long walk she 
had been taking in the fresh air; she looked so sweet and 
happy that her sister dismissed the idea that she was 
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troubled at her laughing at her, and she and her brother 
continued to repeat the jokes they had passed upon her 
manner of speaking, which she received with great pa- 
tience. Lucy continued her habits of early rising, and 
she prevailed upon her mother to let her have only the 
mattrass for her bed. Her sister was at last overcome 
by the good humor with which she bore her laughing at 
her, and said she would not do it any more. ‘I am wil- 
ling you should laugh,” said Lucy, “if you will do it 
good naturedly ; but [ wish [ could laugh you out of lying 
in bed so late, for then I should have a companion in my 
walks ; if you would only once try getting up early in 
the morning, you don’t know how much better you would 
feel.” Sophia, for that was the name of Lucy’s sister, 
promised her she would, and begged her to shake her the 
next morning till she fairly waked her. We may be 
sure that Sophia was shaken sufficiently at the appointed 
hour, and she and Lucy were walking on the mall to- 
gether at the hour when Sophia was usually asleep. 
They enjoyed their walk so much that it was repeated 
again the next day, and soon it became a habit. 

Lucy learned in a short time to drop the haow and 
naow for the proper pronunciation, while the other les- 
sons she had learned, those of early rising, simple habits 
of eating, and an observation of the beauties of nature 
remained with her. Noone could laugh Lucy out of 
these acquisitions, because they contributed so much to 
her happiness ; they were the riches which she had gath- 
ered up, and would not part with, for they added to the 
pleasures of her existence and made her character more 
lovely, while the phrases she had unconsciously caught, 
were, after a little while, as easily laid aside and forgot- 
ten as a fashion of dress. S.C. Cc. 
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SPARE THE BIRDS. 


BY REV. G. W. BETHUNE, BD. D. 


Spake, spare the gentle bird, 
Nor do the warbler wrong, 
Tu the. green wood is heard 
Its sweet and gentle song ; 
Its song so clear and glad, 
Each listener's heart has stirred ; 
And none, however sad, 
But blessed that happy bird. 


And when at early day 

The farmer trod the dew, 
It met him on the way 

With weleome blithe and true : 
So, when at early eve, 

He homeward wends his way ; 
For sorely would he grieve 

To miss the well-loved lay. 


The mother, who had kept 

Watch o’er her wakeful child, 
Smiled as the baby slept, 

Soothed by its wood notes wild; 
And gladly had she flung 

"Fhe casement open free, 
As the dear warbler sung 

From out the household tree. 


The sick man on his bed 
Forgets his weariness, 
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And turns his feeble head 

To list its songs, that bless 
His spirit like a stream 

Of mercy from on high, 
Of music in the dream 

That seals the prophet’s eye. 


Oh! laugh not at my words, 
To warn your childhood’s hours ; 
Cherish the gentle birds, 
Cherish the fragile flowers : 
For since man was bereft 
Of Paradise, in tears, 
God the sweet things hath left 
To cheer our eyes and ears. 





AUTUMN. 


“ Heaven lies about us in our Infancy.” 


Baicut winged, beautiful Autumn is here. And be- 
fore the golden fruits are all gathered, and before the 
crimson leaves have wrapped all the trees like wreaths of 
flame, let me ask you if you have ever heard the beauti- 
ful lesson it comes to teach us. 

A little child was once so pure and so good, that an 
Angel walked by his side on Earth — and whenever the 
child was tempted to do wrong, the breath of the Angel 
moved over his heart, and calmed its troubled sea. 

And another sweet eyed angel,— Faith,—came to 
him, one day, and said, “‘ The beautiful light that wag 
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sent to you from Heaven is fading soon you will be al- 
most blind, the Earth will be your mother, and you will 
see nothing but her broad face, and will forget the beau- 
tiful Heaven and the Angels that guard you so tenderly.” — 

Then the Child wept, for it knew how ungrateful it 
had been. 

Then sweet Faith gave him a beautiful. Lily to carry 
in his hand through life. And when he felt the blindness 
creeping over his senses, she told him to shake the flower, 
and the powerful fragrance would stream up like a pray- 
er from its heart, and at its breath, the sleepiness would 
fall from his heavy eyelids. 

Before the Lily came, the Child walked through life, 
seeing the flowers, the mosses, and the leaves, but never 
thinking whether their hearts quivered with joy or pain, 
when their delicate leaves danced in the sun. And 
when the blossoms lay heaped like snow on the boughs, 
he never thought of the fruit that was hidden within them. 
He saw nothing but the colours of the flowers. Their 
gentle souls, that went out in fragrance, like angels 
breathing blessings unsought, those were too delicate 
for his dulled senses to discern. 

But now he is wiser, and if we could only see as 
clearly, how happily we should go through Life. 

Let the Child interpret for us the beautiful visions we 
cannot see. In the Spring, when the young leaves come 
forth, he sees the purple mantles unrolling from the buds, 
and the white blossoms, like infant’s faces, peeping forth. 
In a short time, the white clustering blossoms are out, 
dancing merrily in the sun. The warm dews come and 
nourish them, the green leaves shade them tenderly, and 
the old grey boughs rock them to sleep in their arms. 
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And what do the blossoms? Look up and smile in the 
sun’s face, like heediess rosy children. 

But when the Boy with the Lily in his hand walked 
under the trees, he saw they were children,— with the 
soft dews of love to nourish them, rocked in their moth- 
er’s arms, and guarded by the leaves, their careful friends, 
from all the storms of life. 

But the blossoms faded in the bright sun, and the 
winds shook them rudely from the trees to the ground, 
and the boy trembled, for he thought the children were 
pale and dead. But the fragrance of the Lily poured 
over his heart, for his trembling shook her leaves ; and he 
knew in a moment, that it was Childhood that had passed 
away on the wings of time, and youth was in its stead. 

Youth was the green fruit, the warm glowing heart of 
the blossom was still there, the dews of love still cher- 
ished it, but it had to draw for itself, from the sun and 
rain, its store of strength, sweetness, and beauty. The 
youth does not need the care of the child. 

Then, when the fruit is ripe and golden, comes Man- 
hood. Its heart is hardened, and if the dews of love 
have not been kindly received into its bosom, it falls 
black and discoloured to the Earth. Ah! but that gol- 
den fruit which is crimson with life to its glowing heart is 
a blessing to the World. Such are the wise and the 
good ! 

But you will say, ‘‘ Where are the old men.” The 
aged should not be forgotten. 

These are the faded leaves! Bright Autumn has 
passed over them, bowing their forms and leaving a deep- 
er shadow on their lives. They fall silently and peace- 
fully to their graves. The winds sigh over them, but we 
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know the warm spring will wrap the naked tree again 
with green, living leaves. 

And the child saw that there is no Death, for Heaven is 
Spring to the soul. 

Would you know the flower that could remove the 
blindness of Earth from the eyes of the child ? 

It was Faith. 

And the angel that walked with him through life 
was Prayer. May the angel of Prayer bring to you all, 


little children, that flower. Ss. N. i. 





GEMS FROM THE OLD ENGLISH POETS. 


A THANKSGIVING. 
BY ROBERT HERRICK. (1591.) 


Lorp, Thou hast given me a cell, 
Wherein to dwell; 

A little house, whose humble roof 
Is weatherproof; 

Under the spars of whichI lie 
Both soft and dry. 

Where Thou, my chamber for to ward, 
Hast set a guard 

Of harmless thoughts, to watch and keep 
Me while I sleep. 

Low is my path, as is my fate, 
Both void. of state; 
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And yet the threshold of my door 
Is worn by the poor, 

Who hither come, and freely get 
Good words or meat 

Like as my parlor, so my hall, 
And kitchen small ; 

A little buttery, and therein 
A little bin, 

Which keeps my little loaf of bread 
Unchipt, unflead. 

Some brittle sticks of thorn or brier 
Make me a fire, 

Close by whose living coal I sit, 
And glow like it. 

Lord, I confess, too, when I dine 
The pulse is thine, 

And all those other bits that be 
There placed by Thee. 

The worts, the purslain, and the mess 
Of water cress, 

Which of Thy kindness Thou hast sent ; 
And my content 

Makes those, and my beloved beet, 
To be more sweet. 


* * * ¥ * * * 
Lord, ’tis Thy plenty dropping hand 
That sows my land; 

All this, and better, dost Thou send 
Me for this end ; 

That I should render for my part 
A thankful heart ; 

Which, fir’d with incense, I resign 

» As wholly Thine ; 

But the acceptance—that must be, 

O Lord, by Thee. 
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A FISH STORY. 


Ara meeting of the Liverpool Literary and Philo- 
sophical society, held recently, some most extraordinary 
statements relative to the instinct of the brute creation 
were made by a visitor, one Dr. Warwick. From the 
following specimen we should think he might venture on 
an extension of the Arabian Nights Entertainments, 
with every prospect of success. He said that when he 
resided at Dunham, the seat of the Earl of Stamford and 
Warrington, he was walking one evening in the Park, 
and came to a pond where fish, intended for the table, 
were temporarily kept. He took particular notice of a 
fine pike, of about six pounds weight, which, when it 
observed him, darted hastily away. In so doing it struck 
its head against a tenter hook in a post, (of which there 
were several in the pond, placed to prevent poaching,) 
and, as it afterwards appeared, fractured its skull, and 
turned the optic nerve on one side. ‘The agony evinced 
by the animal was most horrible. It rushed to the bot- 
tom, and boring its head into the mud, whirled itself 
round with such velocity that it was almost lost to sight 
for a short interval. It then plunged about the pond, and 
at length threw itself completely out of the water on to 
the bank. He (the doctor) went and examined it, and 
found that a very small portion of the brain was protrud- 
ing from the skull. He carefully replaced this, and 
with a small silver tooth-pick, raised the indented portion 
of the skull. The fish remained still for a short time, 
and he then put it again into the pond. It appeared at 
first a good deal relieved, but in a few minutes it again 
darted and plunged about until it threw itself out of the 
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water a second time. A second time Dr. Warwick did 
what he could to relieve it, and again put it into the wa- 
ter. It continued for several times to throw itself out of 
the pond, and with the assistance of the keeper, the doc- 
tor made a kind of pillow for the fish, which was then 
left in the pond to its fate. Upon making his appearance 
at the pond on the following morning, the pike came 
towards him to the edge of the water, and actually laid 
iis head upon his foot. The doctor thought this most 
extraordinary, but he examined the fish’sskull, and found 
it going on all right. He then walked backwards and 
forwards along the edge of the pond for some time, and 
the fish continued to swim up and down, turning when- 
ever he turned ; but being blind on the wounded side of 
the skull, it always appeared agitated when it had that 
side towards the bank, as it could not see its benefactor. 
On the next day, he took some young friends down to see 
the fish, which came to him as usual, and at length he 
actually taught the pike to come to him at his whistle, 
and feed out of his hands. With other persons it con- 
tinued as shy as fish usually are. He (Dr. Warwick) 
thought this a most remarkable instance of gratitude in a 
fish for benefit received, and as it always came at his 
whistle, it proved also what he had previously, with other 
naturalists, disbelieved, that fishes are sensible to sound. 
—Liwerpoul Albdion. 


A COURAGEOUS WOMAN. 


In Prussia as well as in Holland, captains in the mer- 
chant service of small property, which generally consists 
of a little vessel commanded by themselves, make their 
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ship their home, and live there constantly with their fam- 
ities, who accompany their head in all his voyages. One 
of these Prussian captains, M. Hesser, was recently navi- 
gating his galliot Minerva from Konigsburg to Riga. 
On board his vessel was his young wife with three small 
children, and his crew, composed of a mate and four 
sailors. In the Baltic, during a violent storm in the night, 
while Hesser and his men were on deck, the galliot was 
run into by the English merchant ship Star, Captain Rob- 
son. The shock of the two vessels was so great that 
Captain Hesser and one of his sailors were thrown against 
the prow of the Star, to which they clung, and from 
whence they crawled on board that ship. The three 
other sailors fell into the sea and disappeared immediate- 
ly, so that there remained on the galliot only Mrs. Hesser, 
her three children, and the mate; the latter unfortunately, 
during the accident, had met with a severe fall, by which 
he was so seriously wounded that he was unable to work. 
In this state of things Mrs. Hesser had the courage to 
take upon herself the charge of navigating the ship. 
By turns captain, mate, and sailor, using the little nauti- 
cal knowledge she had been able to acquire in her former 
voyages, this intrepid young woman succeeded by inces- 
sant labor, for eighteen hours, in gaining with her vessel 
the port of Riga. ‘The native and foreign sailors at Riga, 
having learned the courageous conduct of Mrs. Hesser, 
caused a medal to be struck in her honor, and the corpora- 
tion of seamen at Riga presented her with 2000 effective 
rubles — 4000 francs. Captain Hesser and the sailor 
who were saved on board the Star were carried by that 
vessel to Rostoch, in the Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg, 
whence they arrived safe and sound at Riga. 





